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EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


Editorial Correspondence 


Stratford-on-Avon, August 11, 1933. 
Dis LIVING CHURCH FAMILY: This note, 


I am afraid, cannot really be construed as “Editorial 

Correspondence” except in the rather remote sense 
of being a letter from the Editor. There is nothing editorial 
about it, and it is likely to be very informal and rambling; 
so if you want more serious reading, turn at once, I pray you, 
to some other page and skip these random and inconsequential 
midsummer thoughts. . 

We have been motoring through the south and west of 
England, and a very delightful trip it has ‘been. It is the ideal 
time of year for such a tour, and the weather has been per- 
fect. 

I am writing from that Mecca of American tourists, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, where Shakespeare was born and spent his 
early years. I am indeed at this moment sitting in the oldest 
room of an inn that stood here in Shakespeare’s day, and that 
is said to be equipped with a genuine Elizabethan ghost— 
though I must confess that my slumbers were disturbed last 
night more by passing automobiles and motorcycles than by 
any nocturnal visitor from the spirit world. 

Stratford has a very interesting link with the American 
Church, in the window over the altar of St. Peter’s Chapel, 
Holy Trinity Church. Although it is inscribed “Gift of Amer- 
ica to Shakespeare's Church,” it is not the one generally 
pointed out as the American window. The central panel of 
the St. Peter’s window depicts the Madonna and Child and 
the visit of the Wise Men. Surrounding this are eight panels 
showing scenes and characters from English and American his- 
tory. Perhaps the most interesting of these, to an American 
Churchman, is the representation of Dr. Seabury’s consecra- 
tion by three Scottish bishops. Another shows Seabury, in cope 
and mitre, and Bishop Eric of Greenland, who was, I presume, 
Leif Ericson’s bishop. Other panels show the Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, the Martyrdom of Laud, and so on. It is 
very well executed, and well worth seeing. 


HE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS are a constant source 

of inspiration. What an age of faith, to construct such 
magnificent memorials to the glory of Almighty God! Yet 
what great evils were committed by many of these same 
cathedral builders, and what stories of bloody crimes many 
of them perpetuate! They are continuing witnesses to the 
dual nature of man: his constant striving toward God and 
the beauty of holiness; his continual traffic with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 

I shall not weary you with a repetition of the peculiar 
glories of the several cathedrals and abbey churches, each with 
its own distinctive individuality—Winchester, with its mag- 
nificent vaulted nave; Exeter, with its unique transeptal 
towers and its minstrel’s gallery; Wells, with its golden east 
window and its famous clock; Bath, with its Jacob’s Ladder ; 
Gloucester, with its splendid cloisters and its tiny Saxon crypt 
church; Glastonbury, with its sealed memory of a British 
Christianity so close to our Lord’s own day that the very 
thought of it fills one with reverent awe. 

What is more important, it seems to me, is the evidence 
of growing recognition of the great truths to which these 
monuments bear witness. It is not merely that the cathedrals 
are being restored as museums of the past that is significant, 
but rather that they are beginning to be used again in the ways 
their builders intended—as Houses of God and temples of His 
Catholic Faith. True, they have been used in every age for 
formal and respectable services on Sundays, but one has 
only to recall the six Communions in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Easter Day in 1800 to realize how perfunctory the ad- 
ministration of the Church’s sacraments had become. Today 
there is a daily Eucharist in most of these English cathedrals, 
and the altars have been restored and are fittingly ornamented 
for the central act of Christian worship. In some of them 
the Blessed Sacrament is again reserved, and regular hours 
are appointed for the sacrament of Penance. Amid so many 
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signs of increasing worldliness everywhere these indications 
are definitely encouraging. 

Nor is the art of cathedral building lost today. I have 
not seen the great church being erected at Liverpool, but I 
have visited the one completed in 1910 at Truro, and it need 
not fear comparison with those of an earlier day. It is not 
large, and it lacks, of course, the mellowness of antiquity, but 
it is well built and fittingly appointed to serve the needs of its 
people. It is typical of this country that the Cornish people 
do not consider Truro as a new diocese at all, but as a restora- 
tion of the ancient see that existed in Cornwall before the 
coming of Augustine and the Latin mission, and its subsequent 
union, a dozen centuries ago, with the diocese of Exeter. 


ITH THESE THOUGHTS in mind, 1 like to: try 
to look into the future of our own land, when Amer- 
ica shall no longer be a new country but shall also have a 
venerable history of a thousand years or more. What monu- 
ments shall we of the twentieth century leave for the edifica- 
tion of our descendants in those days? Well, fortunately, the 
hot dog and barbecue stands that line our country roads (and 
that are so pleasingly absent from the English landscape) will 
be gone, and the memory of them, one hopes, lost. Of our city 
skyscrapers there will probably be remains, unless they are 
all torn down to make way for some newer structure to serve 
the needs of a different (and, I trust, better) social order. But 
fortunately we have also some of our own great cathedrals 
that will remain, notably the splendid ones at New York 
and Washington. Whatever else the historian of the future 
may say about twentieth century America—our commercial- 
ism, our greed, our sometimes narrow nationalism, our failure 
to recognize that we cannot save ourselves if others perish, 
the evils of our industrial system—at least he will have to 
reckon with these substantial evidences of a continuing faith 
in the fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood of 
man. 
But enough of these casual thoughts. It is summer, and 
I have not the wit nor you the desire to concentrate on serious 
thoughts. Therefore adieu, and may these days be happy 
ones for all of you. 
Ciirrorp P. MoreHouse. 


Labor Sunday Message, 1933 


(Issued by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, through its 
Department of the Church and Social Service.) 


N THIS PERIOD of long-continued hardship and human 

suffering, the Churches in giving spiritual help and physical 

relief to individuals should not forget to lift high the ideals 
and principles of their faith upon which a better world must 
now be built. The voice of the prophet needs once more to be 
heard, both proclaiming the need of personal righteousness and 
calling men and nations to repentance for unchristian relation- 
ships in our economic life; crying in the wilderness of modern 
times, “Make straight in the desert a highway for our God.” 

The teachings of Christ which bear on economics are not ex- 
pressed in technical terms. They deal primarily with motives and 
human values. They are therefore the more searching and time- 
less. They center upon the priceless worth of the humblest hu- 
man being; the fundamental place of love in human life; the 
religious significance of daily bread, shelter, and security. They 
give supreme emphasis to the motive of serving the common good 
as over against private self-seeking: “Whosoever loseth his life 
for My sake, shall find it.” 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1933 


These teachings strike at the very root of the exploitation 
of human life for profit, at the mania for gambling and stock 
speculation, and at all efforts to acquire wealth while making 
no personal contribution to society. Jesus’ teachings of love and 
brotherhood are in sharp contrast with the present shocking in- 
equalities of wealth and income. His teachings clearly set forth 
principles that demand an industrial and economic system dedi- 
cated to the common good. 

As an expression of the specific ideals for which the Churches 
should stand in seeking to bring in this better social order, we 
would point to those articles of the recently revised social ideals 
of the Churches which deal with economic questions. They in- 
clude the following declarations: 


THe CHURCHES SHOULD STRIVE For 


“Practical application of the Christian principle of social 
well-being to the acquisition and use of wealth; subordination 
of speculation and the profit motive to the creative and co- 
operative spirit. 

“Social planning and control of the credit and monetary sys- 
tems and the economic processes for the common good. 

“The right of all to the opportunity for self-maintenance; a 
wider and fairer distribution of wealth; a living wage, as a min- 
imum, and above this a just share for the worker in the product 
of industry and agriculture. 

“Safeguarding of all workers, urban and rural, against harm- 
ful conditions of labor and occupational injury and disease. 

“Social insurance against sickness, accident, want in old age, 
and unemployment. 

“Reduction of hours of labor as the general productivity 
of industry increases; release from employment at least one day 
in seven, with a shorter working week in prospect. 

“Such special regulation of the conditions of work of women 
as shall safeguard their welfare and that of the family and the 
community. 

“The right of employes and employers alike to organize for 
collective bargaining and social action; protection of both in the 
exercise of this right; the obligation of both to work for the 
public good; encouragement of codperatives and other organiza- 
tions among farmers and other groups. 

“Abolition of child labor; adequate provisions for the protec- 
tion, education, spiritual nurture, and wholesome recreation of 
every child. 

“Economic justice for the farmer in legislation, financing, 
transportation, and the price of farm products as compared with 
the cost of machinery and other commodities which he must buy. 

“Justice, opportunity, and equal rights for all; mutual good- 
will and codperation among racial, economic, and religious groups. 

“Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of armaments, partici- 
pation in international agencies for the peaceable settlement of 
all controversies; the building of a codperative world order. 

“Recognition and maintenance of the rights and responsibilities 
of free speech, free assembly, and a free press; the encourage- 
ment of free communication of mind with mind as essential to the 
discovery of truth.” 


No one can contemplate the profound changes involved in any 
successful carrying out of these social ideals without realizing 
that they make unprecedented demands upon the moral 
capacity of individual leaders and of the whole people. What 
we lack in order to accomplish these ends is neither material re- 
sources nor technical skill—these we have in superabundance— 
but a dedication to the common good, a courage, and an unselfish-— 
ness greater than are now manifest in American life. 

If violence and bitterness are to be avoided in the process of 
social change, the privileged must actively participate in the move- 
ment toward economic justice, thus creating a spirit of fellow- 
ship instead of conflict in social progress. A heavy obligation also 
rests upon labor and its leaders to establish and maintain a co- 
operative relationship in the economic process. It is the Church’s 
business to teach, to inspire, to provide the moral and spiritual 
dynamic for basic change. The time is at hand. Lest blind selfish- 
ness destroy civilization, let us move forward more boldly in our 
economic life to the realization of our ideals of justice and human 


brotherhood. 


The Place for Emphasis in Evangelism 


By the Rev. Malcolm S. Taylor 


Director of Evangelism for the National Commission on Evangelism 


FEW MONTHS AGO a professor in one of our 

seminaries was visited by a delegation of vestrymen from 

a parish seeking a rector. “Suggest to us,” they said, “a 
man who can lead us forward in our spiritual development. We 
are not after a brilliant preacher or a great administrator; we 
want a man who will teach us and help us to pray.’ And the 
moral of that is that people are now more vividly aware of their 
dependence on God and more earnestly seeking to experience 
His reality in their daily living than ever before in our genera- 
tion. 

Here is another good illustration of this same very signif- 
icant truth. Two active members of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew had attended a laymen’s week-end conference on Chris- 
tian Living, held at the College of Preachers at the Washington 
Cathedral. Returning home, they worked up a similar week-end 
conference in their Pittsburgh assembly, holding it in St. Stephen’s 
‘Church, McKeesport, Pa., for the 24 hours beginning Saturday 
afternoon. Fifty men attended and the whole conference was 
devoted to instruction in and the discussion and practice of 
prayer and meditation. The deep and active interest of all the 
men in the instructions and discussions was very fine, and the 
earnestness with which they attacked the making of private 
meditations was an inspiration. Would 50 laymen have left 
home for the purpose of giving 24 hours to the study of the 
prayer life a few years ago? 

Such instances of the real hunger of people for a vital re- 
ligion which will give them strength and peace are occurring 
throughout the Church and with increasing frequency. They are 
at once a cause for rejoicing and a challenge. Many a rector 
is even now being evaluated by an increasing number of his 
people with such a critical scrutiny of his ability to lead them 
in the development of their inner life as they have never before 
given this phase of his activity. And this means that the Church 
as a whole is coming in for earnest criticism on the ground 
that she is not adequately helping her people actually to ex- 
perience the reality of God. This criticism of the clergy and of 
the Church, made by the clergy themselves in many cases, and 
by the Church in the person of her most loyal and devoted mem- 
bers, is not bitter; it is painfully wistful and deeply earnest. 
Most certainly this indicates the activity which should re- 

ceive chief emphasis, literally above every other emphasis, from 
the clergy and throughout the Church, now. This activity is 
the developing of his devotional life by the individual himself, 
humanly speaking, with the very necessary instruction and 


guidance given by his rector. No matter what it may cost in- 


the way of difficult readjustment of values in the life and work 
of a parish, I firmly believe that this is the place for emphasis 
in religion today. 

Turning from this glance at the general religious situation 
to look at the evangelistic aspect of it, we see that here the 
pressing need for emphasis upon helping the individual to work 
at the development of his prayer life is even more vividly ap- 
parent. Every Christian is, of course, expected by our Lord: to 
be an evangelist; that is, a bearer of and a witness to the “good 
news” that Jesus Christ is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
‘This witness he cannot bear effectively unless he is, for and in 
himself, experiencing Christ as the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life; and this continuing experience he cannot have without 
prayer. We are thus logically compelled to say that in the last 
analysis the effectiveness of our evangelizing depends upon our 


prayer life. 
The cause of evangelism—in which, we should constantly be 


reminding ourselves, we have a vitally real load of responsibility 
to carry individually—is suffering because of our thoughtless 
assumption that because a person has been baptized and con- 
firmed and attends the services of the Church he may therefore 
be expected to be an efficient evangelist. This is a false assump- 
tion. We have no right to expect him to bring others to Christ 
unless our Lord is actually the glorious Central Fact of his own 
daily living, and this becomes true for him in proportion as 
prayer becomes his most important activity. The place for 
emphasis in evangelism today is the development of his prayer 
life by the individual Christian himself; in absolute reliance, of 
course, upon the grace of God and with such human help as he 
may secure. Now, and for several years to come, we should, 
individually, put some very earnest effort into “strengthening 
the stakes.” 


HE VERY PRACTICAL QUESTION here presents it- 


self: How is the individual to develop a more vital religious 


' life? Given the sense of need already referred to, he might well 


first face the fact that he will have to work at his praying. He 
will have to assign time to it daily and he will have to exact 
of himself the same conscientious adherence to what Gladstone 
called “the work of worship” that he would demand of some- 
one in his own employ. An ordered prayer life is really the moral 
equivalent of war, calling for the same perseverance, forgetful- 
ness of self, and utter devotion to a cause which is expected of 
a soldier, and our first need is to challenge ourselves with this 
fact. 

Having accepted this challenge, the individual is then con- 
fronted by the question as to what he is to do in the time al- 
lotted to prayer. Very, very few of us have ever been taught 
how to pray; but the individual doesn’t realize this. He dislikes 
to admit what he thinks is his peculiar ignorance and therefore 
does not ask for the instruction and guidance in prayer which is 
without doubt his greatest spiritual need. What he should do 
at this stage of his development is to go to his rector and ask 
for such practical guidance and counsel as he needs, including 
the titles of a few of the best books on prayer and on meditation, 
which is the backbone of the prayer life. 

Last and most important, the person working at the develop- 
ment of his praying should regard his utter and literal dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit as the vital aspect of his whole prayer 
life, the very essence of it. Most of us are very hazy in our 
understanding of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit; but we should 
remind ourselves that the third Person of the Blessed ‘Trinity 
will not withhold His help becausé of our ignorance. On. the 
contrary our ignorance, humbly confessed, offers Him the ideal 
field for the operation of His grace. 

The rector’s part in the development of the spiritual powers 
of the individuals who look to him for help is not easy. He 
will probably find that if he is to respond sympathetically and 
effectively to requests for help he will have to give to prayer 
the place of primary emphasis. This involves, first, an increased 
emphasis upon the development of his own prayer life, and, 
second, the counting of the cost to him as rector; for if his 
greatest emphasis is placed on the exacting work of deepening 
the interior life of his people it will obviously have to be re- 
moved from many of the interests now claiming it. 

What a wonderful gain it will be for the progress- of the 
Kingdom of our Lord when clergy and people alike give their 
best attention to His injunction “that men ought always to pray 
and not to faint’! 
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The 
Living Church Pulpit 


A Sermonette for the Twelfth Sunday 
after Trinity 


THE LIVING 


CHURCH SEPTEMBER 2, 1933 


‘The Sanctuary 


Rev. George L. Richardson, D.D., 
Editor 


The Ministration of Righteousness 


By the Rev. Lloyd S. Charters, M.A. 
Rector of Emmanuel Church, Norwich, N. Y. 


“For if the ministration of condemnation hath glory, much 
rather doth the ministration of righteousness exceed in 
glory.’—II CorINTHIANS 3:9. 


T. PAUL HERE REFERS to the so-called Mosaic law 
S which as a system of ordinances and penalties was accounted 

glorious. But over against it he describes as of much greater 
glory the new emphasis of our blessed Lord, the inward urge 
of His teaching, and His message of forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion. If the face of Moses was transfigured in the giving of the 
law, the Gospel of Christ is so much more glorious as to over- 
shadow the law. “For if the ministration of condemnation hath 
glory, much rather doth the ministration of righteousness exceed 
in glory.” 

As St. Paul contrasts the law and the Gospel, so in every age 
the inherent and compelling power of Christianity must be set 
forth in practical apologetic. In our own day the vital power 
of the faith appears to wane before the factual demands of a 
world that is more than ever busy with material things. ‘The 
whole field of education pays its respect to the scientific method 
by bending itself dramatically to the accumulation of further 
facts and realities. 

Man is encouraged to think of himself as a chemical organ- 
ism of many component parts, not excluding arsenic, tin, silver, 
and even lead. The multitudes attending the Century of Prog- 
ress at Chicago learn of the réle of the star Arcturus in the 
nightly display of electrical energy there and are reminded of the 
vast extent of the stellar galaxy, whose distances and dimensions 
are beyond comprehension. And in the same factual manner the 
casual newspaper reader is apprized of a great “find” in New Jer- 
sey (July, 1933)—the bones of a giant reptile, believed to be 
95,000,000 years old; possibly an “hadrosaurus” or an “allo- 
saurus,” or perhaps the last of the dinosaurs. Facts, more facts, 
and greater realities are the absorbing passion of the day as the 
popularizing of science goes on apace. 

Now as the author of our text does not disparage Moses and 
the law, so the Christian apologist would not stem the popular 
dissemination of scientific fact. Again, as St. Paul points to a 
higher light, so the faithful disciple today commends the Gospel 
of Christ as the greatest fact in all the world—the “Ministra- 
tion of Righteousness” exceeding all else in glory! One cannot 
teach the full meaning of the Gospel in the same manner as a 
tutor imparts the facts of chemistry, astronomy, or natural sci- 
ence. There is difficulty indeed in explaining such fundamental 
things in life as love and beauty, goodness and truth. But that 
man who believes in Christ as the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world need not hesitate to ask as does Bishop 
Furse, for example, “What is most real about a man?” “Is it his 
body, his brain, or his bones?” And, much as the Bishop answers 
his own question, comes at once the reply that the most real thing 
about a man is something beyond heart and head and hands. It is 
his personality. So we may say the spiritual is far more real than 
the material. 

Our blessed Lord bore strong witness to the realities of the 
Gospel. A touch of the hand, a glance toward heaven, a spoken 
word—and a man was made to hear and speak. Such a ministra- 
tion could not escape the notice of the world. So men said of 
Him, “He hath done all things well. He maketh the deaf to hear 
and the dumb to speak.” 

May we not see, as St. Paul saw so plainly, that Christianity 
as an inward urge, a life to be lived, a message of reconciliation, 
is a reality more glorious than the cleverest philosophy or the 
most compelling science. 


Is Not This the Carpenter? 


HE FIRST DISCIPLES were humble people. “Not many 
mighty, not many noble” are called, wrote St. Paul. He 
himself belonged to the privileged classes, and had a 
struggle with himself, as he confesses, not to be “ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ” because to embrace it meant throwing 
in his lot with the despised and humble followers of a despised 
and rejected Leader. 

1. We may well meditate sometimes upon the fact that our 

Lord Himself was discredited in the eyes of His neighbors by the 
fact that He came from a home of poverty and toil. When the 
Church forgets that, as too often it has been forgotten in Chris- 
tian history, disaster follows. Yet He whom we worship and 
serve deliberately chose that way of life. He became the “Son 
of Mary.” He grew up as the Carpenter of Nazareth. If we divide 
His 33 years into eleven parts, 10 of them were spent as a 
worker with His hands; only one as Teacher and Master, in 
the public eye. It was the mighty who crucified Him; “the com- 
mon people heard Him gladly.” 
' 2. With a troubled conscience, one faces the fact that the 
scornful question “Is not this the carpenter?” would be on many 
lips today, were Jesus of Nazareth to appear in our midst. What 
chance would He have amid our class distinctions, in our luxury- 
loving society, or the clash of our industrial war? True, He 
would find followers today, as He did when He came from 
Nazareth and called fishermen from their nets to become His 
Apostles. He would find eager hearts awaiting. Him, and ready 
hands to help Him—more and more loyal, no doubt, than any 
of us can believe. But the sad fact must be faced that He would 
also find, even among the people who profess and call them- 
selves Christians, a cold reception and an indifferent hearing. “Is 
not this the Carpenter, the Son of Mary?” His hard hands, His 
rough dress, would seem sadly out of place in many a church 
which holds high His cross above its roof-top. His call to leave 
all and follow Him would fall on deaf ears in many a group 
of respectable and high-placed communicants at His altars. If this 
be not so, why sits the Church so complacent and unmoved in the 
face of injustice and wrong? Why so timid and hesitant in com- 
batting the evils of child labor, sweated wages, and all the other 
iniquities of our social order? 

3. Through all we need to remember who “This” is. He was 
and is “the carpenter, the Son of Mary,” but He was and is our 
Incarnate Lord, who having “descended first into the lower parts 
of the earth . . ascended up far above all heavens that He 
might fill all things.” We do well to go back to Him as the 
Carpenter, and know Him in His lowliness, and His unfor- 
gettable sympathy with the lowly and oppressed. 


“The King I sought for meekly stood; 
A naked, hungry child 
Clung round His gracious knee 

And a poor, hunted slave looked up and smiled 
To bless the smile that set him free.” 


Yes, that is one side of the picture. The other shows Him 
crowned with many crowns and going forth conquering and to 
conquer. 

Every Christian must be willing to share His lowliness and 
bear His yoke. Yet no Christian need be appalled by the obstacles 
that still hinder the progress of His Kingdom. The perfect hands 
of the Carpenter have smitten the gates of brass and burst the 
bars of iron asunder. They who wait for His appearing go for- 
ward in hope that cannot be dismayed. 


Make us, O Saviour, willing and able to have the mind in us 


which was in Thee: to strive against injustice and wrong; to 


make Thee known to all men; to hope in Thee. 


aot 


‘The Modern Teacher Plans 


By Miss Vera C. Gardner 


Supervisor of Religious Education, Diocese of Chicago 


HE “AVERAGE TEACHER?” in our Church schools is 

usually the consecrated person who has many responsibili- 

ties at home, at school, or at business. Their response to 
teach in the school is one of love for Christ and His Church, 
otherwise the time could not be given. Therefore, every demand 
upon the time of these teachers can well be careeully guarded 
‘and planned. They are usually practical and eager to be guided 
into better ways of teaching their classes if it can be done con- 
sistently and without much ado. They are attracted by the new 
approach in teaching whereby the emphasis is on the objective 
into the experience of the pupil, instead of merely teaching the 
content or facts of the particular lesson. But they say, “I have 
not the time to plan my own course.” “I do not know enough 
Child Psychology or Pedagogy, let alone the Bible and other 
necessary knowledge.” This may be true at present. 

However, the group of teachers at the Kenosha Conference, 
several being experienced public school teachers, found a way 
for the present by using the Christian Nurture Series as a guide. 

The procedure of experience-centered teaching seemed to be 
hidden in the expression work covering a group of lessons with 
one theme or objective. Expression work that is not “busy work” 

“things to keep the children quiet” was soon found by empha- 
sizing the objective covering a series of lessons. The Christian 
Nurture Series used as a guide opened many possibilities in the 
kind of expression work which centers in the experience of the 
different age groups. The Christian religion is a Life to be lived. 
Therefore, our work as leaders is to lead our pupils into that 
Life. We learn by doing. This group of teachers at the Summer 
Conference sought to find how that could be done. 

First, the main objective in Christian religious education, 
clearly stated, was to make the two great Commandments of our 
Lord to function in the growing personalities of the individual, 
young or old. Individuals should be led to love God and their 
neighbor. 

To love God, the tools necessary were study of the life of 
Christ, the Bible, Prayer Book and the elements of worship, the 
Sacraments of the Church, Church History (Work of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church), lives of the saints and heroes of the 
faith, principles and ideals taught by Christ, hymns, pictures, 
church architecture as Christian expression, beauties and won- 
ders of nature (gifts from God as Creator). 

To love our neighbor, essentials were study of contribution 
to civilization of all races, world friendship, Christian principles 
versus social and world ills, threefold mission of Christ and His 
Church to all races, our share in codperating in the purposes of 
God for the world. 

Next we studied our entire curriculum for the 12 years 
of Church school life to see if we were consistent with our ulti- 
mate objectives. The objective for each year, according to the 
needs of each age group, were then discussed. 

We were now ready to break the objectives into units of 
study for each age or grade in school. We took The Christian 
Seasons (Grade 5) as a typical grade to study. A look at the les- 
son topics in the front of the Teacher’s Manual at once showed 
us that the year’s course was broken up into six units of study 
for the entire year: 


Trinity —The Moral Ladder (10 lessons) 
Advent —Expectancy ( 5 lessons) 
Christmas —Fulfillment ( 3 lessons) 
Epiphany —Discoveries ( 6 lessons) 
Lent —Endurances ( 7 lessons) 


Easter, etc—Triumph (11 lessons) 


We soon saw that the objective for the year was to teach the 
Christian Year as it is the privilege of each Christian to live. 
Also that each of the six units of study had a specific objective, 


although a part of the goal for the year and the ultimate ob- 
jective for Christian education. 


HE CLASS then selected one of the six units to plan for 
actual teaching. The fourth, Epiphany, unit was selected 
and it is outlined in the Teacher’s Manual (Lesson topics) thus: 


The Gift of Self—(Story of Christ at 12 years) 

The Gift of Possessions—(Rich Young Ruler) 

The Friend of All—(Christ and the Fisherman) 

Jesus’ Truthfulness—(Healing of the man with 
withered hand) 

God’s Loving Kindness—( Healing of Epileptic boy) 

Review 

‘These necessary steps in teaching a unit of work, with the 
application into this theme, were decided upon: 

First, the specific objective clearly stated in terms of Christian 
experience. For this unit it was decided that the leader must 
help the child to discover Christian attitudes and virtues in Jesus 
which the child could live every day, even as the Wise Men 
found the baby Jesus and “returned rejoicing.” 

Second, the approach with the class. From the known to the 
unknown. For this unit it was decided that the class could be asked 
the previous Sunday to bring pictures or brief stories of dis- 
coveries. This to lead into stating characteristics they already 
have discovered in Jesus, and to creating a desire to find more 
through the study of Christ in the Gospels. This may lead to the 
study of the gospels with Bible in hands of the child. It could 
easily develop into more stories and research than outlined or 
suggested in the Teacher's Manual. 

Third, possible activities into the experience of the mit For 
this unit those decided upon were—dramatic scenes starting with 
the Wise Men for Epiphany and leading into the Bible story and 
its applications into the everyday life of class members. A series 
of scenes was studied. Another, diaramas having two sections; 
with one side showing our Lord and one side showing the chil- 
dren carrying out the discovered Christian attitude. Another, an 
illustrated book of “Discoveries” — (pictures of nurses, priests, 
etc., showing people giving selves to the service of man). Study 
of the books of the New Testament. Study of Prayer Book and 
Hymnal for seasons’ references. 

Fourth, necessary information and tools. For this unit, New 
Testament, Prayer Book, Hymnal, biography, pictures, boxes for 
diaramas, biblical customs, The Master and His Friends by 
Wilson, and other modern portrayals of the Life of Christ. 

Fifth, sharing the work. Presentation of the dramatization to 
the parish and use of the silver offering taken at the service for 
Lenten offering (Gift of Possession). Explanation of diaramas or 
illustrated books to whole school. 

Sixth, desired outcomes. A group of boys and girls more alert 
to the Christian ideals and attitudes in their everyday living. A 
better knowledge of the gospels and the power of Christ in their 
lives. The missionary teaching of the Epiphany as the giving of 
self, time, and money, with the help and guidance found in the 
Prayer Book. 

The members of the class at the Kenosha Conference thus 
worked out each unit of study for their grade, using their teach- 
er’s text as a guide only. 

With what a sense of freedom and joy would teachers in our 
Ghurch schools look forward to their year’s work if they could 
sit down, and, with a little guidance, make a similar plan and 
outline for the coming school year for their classes. It would 
mean a clearer idea of the goals toward which we are leading the 
growing personalities trusted to us by God through His Church, 
and a clearer vision of the way to accomplish our goal for the 
year and for all Religious Education. 
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Churchwomen 


Today 


Ada Loaring-Clark, Editor 


Gee IS NO PART of the Anglican communion, which 
has grown from 63 dioceses in 1833 to 380 in 1933, which 
has not been affected by the Oxford Movement, the centenary 
of which was celebrated in London in July. One of our readers 
Goer ithe who went to England to attend the ge 
memoration writes most interestingly oO 
Oxford Movement },, experiences there. Among other things 
she tells me that the Bishop of London a short time ago dedi- 
cated a mission church at Mill Hill in honor of John Keble. This 
is probably the only parish to have a church named after Keble. 
Two other things which have not been dealt with in the re- 
ports I have seen, and which are of special interest to Church- 
women, are: Youth’s Seven-Year Plan, and the children’s 
pageant. 

A large group of young men and women held a meeting one 
afternoon at Clifford’s Inn at which they decided that the time 
has come for the younger generation to assume more activity 
and responsibility, and to take a more aggressive part in further- 
ing the extension of the Church in her spiritual life. In order 
to accomplish this they formed themselves into a group to pro- 
mote a seven-year Catholic plan of action. Law, medicine, music, 
the stage and literature, were among the professions represented. 

The spacious auditorium of the Royal Albert Hall was filled 
to capacity when a pageant, “Youth,” by the Rev. Eric Cheet- 
ham, was presented. It was beautifully given and made a thrilling 
spectacle. A spontaneous outburst came when, at the end, the 
figure of St. George entered in shining armor. The thousands 
of children in the audience rose and waved their programs, the 
whole vast audience broke into rousing cheers. Silent prayer fol- 
lowed for two minutes. Prayer that England and the whole of 
the Anglican communion everywhere may experience a conver- 
sion to the fullness of Faith. 


HILE I AM WRITING of things English let me tell 
you that the famous Bow bells in Cheapside, after being 
silent for five years, have been repaired, some of them recast, and 
are now ringing again in their strengthened tower. Who does 
Bow not remember their enshrinement in 

Bells nursery rhyme? 


“T’m sure I don’t know,” 
Says the big bell of Bow 


and the association with Dick Whittington, who, when at Bun- 
hill or the foot of Highgate Hill, on distant adventure bent, heard 
the bells that brought him back to fame and fortune say: 


“Turn again Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London town.” 


To be born within sound of Bow bells makes one a true 
Londoner and a cockney. This is a very old qualification and 
was well established, by popular consent, as early as 1617. Bow 
bells did in fact play an important part in the life of London 
city in the Middle Ages. They rang out the curfew which 
marked the end of London’s working day—not alone, for other 
churches delivered a like message to different areas of the city 
when night had fallen. j 

“No person shall be so daring,” says the proclamation of the 
Mayor in 1334, “on pain of imprisonment, as to go wandering 
about the city after the hour of curfew rings out; unless it be 
some man of the city of good repute, or his servant, and that 
with reasonable cause, and with a light.” 
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CHARACTER CENTERS in self, but is not self-centered. The 
beauty of character building is service, not satisfaction with self. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
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Books of the Day 


Rev. William H. Dunphy 
Editor 


LIFFORD BARRETT of Princeton has brought together 

in a single volume a highly instructive group of essays 
on Contemporary Idealism in America (Macmillan. $2) which 
make mighty interesting reading to those who are interested 
in philosophy. Our fellow Churchman, Joseph Alexander Leigh- 
ton, of Ohio State University, discusses “the principle of in- 
dividuality and value.” He believes that idealism commits suicide 
on the altar of our abstraction if the finite individual is re- 
garded as merely a part of an Absolute Experience or Absolute 
Self.—Hamilton Fish Armstrong, the intelligent and travel ex- 
perienced editor of Foreign Affairs, has given us a most useful 
first-hand study of Hitler’s Reich: The First Phase (Macmillan. 
$1). It-is concise, candid, and impartial—Those who like com- 
monplaces written pleasantly will find them in abundance in 
Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin, professor of Journal- 
ism at Columbia (McGraw-Hill. $1.50).—The New York Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research has published an elaborate 
and highly statistical account of Church Union in Canada, Its 
Causes and Consequences. The struggle of three denominations 
towards union is well told by Claris Edwin Silcox (230 Park 
avenue, New York. $3).—Another product of L. P. Jacks’ 
visit to America is to be found in My American Friends (Mac- 
millan. $2). It is something more, however, than an entertaining 
book of reminiscences. It is a volume of worthwhile observa- 
tions.—William and Wilkins of Baltimore have published, for 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, William Arthur Heidel’s 
instructive special study of the conception, ideals, and methods of 
science among the ancient Greeks. It is entitled The Heroic 
Age in Science ($2.50).—Another highly interesting publication 
of the Carnegie Institution is Volume 2 of the News Service 
Bulletin covering scientific progress during 1930, 1931, and 
1932. It is well illustrated—Those who are interested in city 
planning, and that should include at least every city dweller, 
will find a world of encouragement in the latest publication of the 
Regional Plan Association (400 Madison avenue, New York), 
an offshoot of the Russell Sage Foundation. It is entitled From 
Plan to Reality and tells the story of four years of progress. 

———— CeReWwe 


THE Foor Harty Sap. By Cyril Alington, Headmaster of Eton 
College. With a Preface by Dean Inge. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York. 1933. Pp. 139. $1.50. 


WENTY-SIX VARIETIES of foolish objections to the 

Christian religion are diagrammed, attacked, and answered 
by keen, good-natured, and attractive reasoning in this timely 
book. The chapters are headed with the “Fool’s” statements, be- 
ginning with the rest of Psalm 53:1, that “there is no God,” 
and closing with the objection that “our Christian duties are 
very indefinite.” 

The author meets the principal shallownesses of this very 
ignorant day, as discovered at afternoon teas, in “best seller” 
novels, flashy magazine articles, and the like, and he wades into 
them all without mercy. His object is well stated in the Intro- 
duction. It is to give “encouragement to those who profess 
the Christian Faith, but profess it with a growing fear that 
their profession is intellectually indefensible.” Vodsk Tet. 

———oe——_ 


Know Tuysetr. By James Wareham, with a Preface by the 
Most Rev. W. Temple, D.D., Archbishop of York. A. R. 
Mowbray & Co., and Morehouse Publishing Co. 70 cts. 


HIS IS CALLED an aid to self-examination. Study of this 

thorough manual of examination, and aid to it, will repay 
the serious student. It is a spiritual essay on an important sub- 
ject. It is also suggestive for the preacher and the confessor. 
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BEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Modernistic Church 
Building Consecrated 


Design of Edifice, Chosen by Bishop 
of Southwark, Represents “Best 
Architectural Thought of Today” 


(See front cover) 


ONDON—The Church of St. Saviour, 
Eltham, considered in architectural 
circles the finest example of 
modern parish church architecture in the 
country, was recently consecrated by the 
Bishop of Southwark. The Bishop chose 
the design. 

All tradition has been left behind in its 
designing. Its conception is unique. The 
architects, Messrs. Welsh, Cachmaille- 
Day and Lander, have attempted to de- 
sign a building that would be a representa- 
tion of twentieth century architecture. 


VERY LITTLE WOODWORK 


The church is illuminated by flood lights 
from the back. An almost entire absence 
of woodwork is another feature. The pul- 
pit, the lectern, and the seats in the chan- 
cel are all of brick, corresponding to the 
walls. 

Curves have been eliminated from the 
interior; the pillars are a number of 
straight lines. The roof of the nave is 
quite unlike any other church roof. It is 
constructed of glass, on to which concrete 
has been poured. The roof of the sanc- 
tuary, placed under a short tower, is 50 
feet high, and narrow windows, stretching 
to the ceiling, increase this effect of height. 

The choir is in a gallety at the west 
end, which also houses the organ. All of it 
that can be seen, however, is the console, 
as the pipes are concealed. 


REREDOS AND FIGURE IN CONCRETE 


Another unusual effect is afforded by 
the sanctuary. Instead of any draping be- 
hind the altar there is a reredos made of 
concrete to represent folded curtains. In 
the center of this, so that it can be seen 
by all, is a tall figure—about ten feet high 
—of the Risen Christ, also in concrete. The 
altar ornaments are made of gilt wood 
instead of brass. The font is a square 
block of concrete. Solid strength, indeed, is 
shown everywhere, and the local clergy 
have named the church the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

The architects say that no attempt has 
been made to reproduce any historical 
style on the one hand, nor to be unusual 
on the other, but rather to treat modern 
materials in a simple way. The architec- 
ture will be criticized, naturally, but the 
building should be seen before a final de- 
cision is made. 

The Bishop, vested in cope and mitre, 
and attended by his chaplain, was received 
at the west door by the vicar of the par- 
ish, the Rev. G. H. Isaacson, and other 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE GUARDIAN ANGELS 


At Ivoryton, Conn., summer camp of the parish 
of the Incarnation, New York, was built by a 
priest and students. 


600 N.Y. Chapel Members 
Enjoy Outing at Camp 


Parish of Incarnation, New York, is Host 
to Boys, Girls, and Women 


Ivoryton, Conn.—Through the par- 
ish of the Incarnation, New York, nearly 
600 boys, girls, and women enjoy a month’s 
outing during the summer at the parish’s 
summer camp near here. 

These are all members of the Chapel 
of the Incarnation on East 31st street, 
New York. During August there were 
140 boys in camp. There is also a cottage 
for children from the parish’s day nur- 
sery, and the Ethel McLean Home for 
mothers and small children. 

The Chapel of the Guardian Angels at 
the summer camp was designed and built 
entirely by the Rev. Nicholas M. Feringa, 
vicar, and some students of General Theo- 
logical Seminary who are working at the 
camp as counsellors. 

The Holy Communion is celebrated daily 
in this chapel at 6:30 a.m. with a large 
voluntary attendance. Prayers are said be- 
fore breakfast and just before retiring. 

The Rey. H. P. Silver, D.D., is rector 
of the Church of the Incarnation. 
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Historic Ohio Church 
Described Over Radio 


GRANVILLE, Outo—St. Luke’s Church, 
one of the oldest and best designed build- 
ings in the state, was described recently 
in a radio broadcast from station WCAH, 
Columbus. The broadcast was one of a 
series describing historic spots in the state. 

The church, built in 1837, is visited to- 
day by pilgrims from all parts of the 
country. This fall the parishioners hope to 
paint the church to preserve the fine old 
woodwork and are seeking financial aid. 


SEE 


Dr. Franklin to Open 
Church of Air Series 


Treasurer of National Council Will 
Discuss “Re-Thinking Missions” 
in Address September 10th 


EW YorK—The first Episcopal 
N Church of the Air service of the 

current season, made _ possible 
through the generosity of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, will be put on the 
air the morning of September 10th. The 
feature of this service will be an address 
by Lewis B. Franklin, D.C.L., vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the National Coun- 
cil, on Re-Thinking Missions. 

During this third season of Episcopal 
Church broadcasts there will be eight ser- 
vices at approximately monthly intervals 
from September through May. Announce- 
ment of speakers and dates will be made 
later. The broadcast is on an almost na- 
tion-wide hookup, but anyone who is 
unable to hear it locally should communi- 
cate with his nearest Columbia station. 
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Knights of SS. John 
Elect New Officers 


Rev. F. M. Wetherill Named Grand 
Commander; Pennant Awarded 


CHESTERTOWN, N. Y.—The Rev. F. M. 
Wetherill, of Philadelphia, was elected 
grand commander of the Knights of SS. 
John at the recent annual meeting on 
Friends Lake, near here. 

R. D. Pollock, of All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Albany, N. Y., was elected grand lieu- 
tenant commander, and Paul E. Quirin, 
grand secretary and treasurer. Kennedy C. 
Watkins, of Washington, D. C., was 
elected to the grand council. 

St. Mark’s Church, Malone, N. Y., won 
the Grand Commander’s Pennant, it was 
announced at the meeting. Willard 
Mitchell is commander of this chapter. 


Indianapolis Church 
Subscribes $15,000 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Church of the 
Advent, Indianapolis, has successfully sub- 
scribed the first unit of $15,000 toward the 
retirement of the funded debt of the par- 
ish. The Rev. George S. Southworth is 
rector. 
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New Bishop of Pretoria 
Pretoria, SoutH Arrica—The Ven. 
Wilfred Parker was consecrated fifth 
Bishop of Pretoria at the Cathedral of St. 
Alban July 23d by the Archbishop of Cape 


Town, assisted by six other bishops. 
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Churches Unharmed, 
Says Bishop of Cuba 


Clergy Experience No Particular 
Trouble Other Than Lack of 
Food; Services in Cathedral 


Ew YorK—Church buildings have 
N not suffered in the recent over- 

throw of the Machado government 
and the subsequent rioting, the Rt. Rev. 
H. R. Hulse, D.D., Bishop of Cuba, has 
informed the National Council. 

The clergy had no particular trouble, 
further than the difficulty of insufficient 
food, the Bishop wrote August 15th. He 
said he had talked with the different clergy 
in the neighborhood of Havana. 


“T have had the regular services in the ca- 
thedral, except the night services, which I 
gave up, as it was impossible for anyone to 
come,” the Bishop wrote. ; 

“T will write later when I hear from the 
country. I plan to stay here until the situation 
clears up. I think that this week will see an 
end to our troubles.” 


Modernistic English 


Church Is Consecrated 
(Continued from page 441) 


clergy in the deanery. After a procession 
around the church, as psalms were sung, 
the Bishop knocked three times on the west 
door with his pastoral staff. The door 
was opened, and F. J. Andrews, warden, 
delivered the keys of the church to the 
Bishop, who placed them on the altar. 


BISHOP STRESSES MODERN BUILDING NOTE 


Mentioning that he himself chose the 
design, the Bishop said in his sermon: 


“Tt is unlike other churches; it shows us 
that the architecture of Christian churches 
should not be limited to any one particular 
style. Those who think that gothic, Norman, 
or classical architecture are the only styles 
in which churches should be built forget that 
the Church of God is a living Church, and 
shows its life by ever growing. 

“Those who look back on the past forget 
that each of those styles was in its own day 
and generation a novel attempt to depict in 
stone or brick, in the combination of form, 
mass, light, or color, the thoughts and expres- 
sions of that particular age. At the time when 
gothic architecture was at.its height, gothic 
architecture was the natural architecture of 
that period. So the architecture of this church 
is the architecture of its period of the present 
twentieth century, or that part of it in which 
we are living now. 

“We cannot tell what developments the re- 
mainder of the century will bring, but we can 
be sure they will not discard materials, simply 
because they were not available to our fore- 
fathers, or other advantages placed in our 
hands through the discoveries of modern 
science. 

“Of the nearly 350 churches in this diocese, 
there is now at least one which is a frank, 
honest, straightforward effort to express the 
ideas, methods, and type of thought of our 
own day and generation. This is a modern 
building, but some day it will become an an- 
cient building, and people will say: ‘That is 
the earliest example of Church architecture 
after the period of the Great War.” 
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Chicago Church Sponsors 
Week-day Classes as City 
Reduces School Activities 


Cuicaco—Because of the curtailment 
of activities in the public schools of Chi- 
cago under an economy program, Holy 
Cross-Emmanuel Church on the south 
side is inaugurating a series of week-day 
classes for children of the neighborhood. 

The first class was started last week. 
It is a handicraft class, dealing with carv- 
ing in both wood and metal. Louis Wilkins 
of the parish is in charge. A kindergarten 
also is projected, according to the Rev. 
John Strachan, rector. 

——o———_- 


Conferences Planned 
At Bernardsville, N.J. 


Rev. J. Wilson Sutton is President 
of Committee in Charge of Work; 
to Aid New York District 


conferences are planned for Septem- 

ber and October at the House for Re- 
treats and Conferences in Bernardsville, 
and are outlined in a bulletin just issued by 
the Rev. T. A. Conover, secretary. The 
house is expected to prove increasingly its 
usefulness as a fountain-head of spiritual 
power to the whole New York metropoli- 
tan district. 

The following is the enlarged commit- 
tee in charge of developing this work: the 
Rev. J. Wilson Sutton, president; the Rev. 
W. Russell Bowie, vice president; the Rev. 
Mr. Conover, secretary; the Rev. IT. W. 
Attridge, the Rev. John Crocker, the Rey. 
H. C. Robbins, Dr. Adelaide T. Case, 
Mrs. John Howell, Mrs. Paul Matthews, 
and Mrs. Henry H. Pierce. 

Conferences are: parish secretaries, Sep- 
tember 9th and 10th; teachers in Church 
boarding schools for girls, September 15th 
to 17th; college girls, September 18th and 
19th; general clergy conference, Septem- 
ber 20th to 22d; clergy of the diocese of 
New Jersey, September 25th (Quiet Day) ; 
organists and choirmasters, October, day 
not set; laywomen, October, day not set. 
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PB erntesences N. J.—Seven stated 


Society Offers Courses 


Through Correspondence 


WASHINGTON—The Society for the 
Home Study of Holy Scripture and 
Church History enters this fall upon the 
fifth year of its activity in connection with 
Washington Cathedral. The following 
courses of study are offered: Some of the 
Chief Old Testament Prophets, by the 
Rey. Dr. William S. Bishop, director of 
Studies; English Church History, with 
Special Reference to the Reformation, by 
the Rev. Cornelius S. Abbott, and Our 
Prayer Book As It Is Today, by Canon 
Arthur B. Rudd. 

The final date for registration for the 
classes of 1933-34 is September 23d. Ap- 
plication for further information should 
be to Dr. Bishop, 1912 Belmont road, 
Washington, D. C. - 
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Philadelphia Church 
Will Be Reopened 


Rev. T. L. Harris, of Harvard Uni- 3 


versity, to Be in Charge of Parish 
of St. Luke and the Epiphany 


Luke and the Epiphany, which has 

been closed during July and August, 
will reopen September 10th, with a service 
at 11 a.m. The vestry made the following 
announcement to the congregation: 


Pp HILADELPHIA—The Church of St. 


“Following upon the resignation of the Rev. 
David M. Steele, D.D., as rector, in the early 
spring, the vestry of St. Luke and the 
Epiphany has invited the Rev. Thomas L. 
Harris to take charge of the parish during 
the winter. 

“The problem of the downtown church is 
one of such unusual complexity that the 
vestry has decided to adopt a policy of in- 
vestigation with a view to reaching some de- 
cision as to the final destiny of St. Luke’s 
Church. 

“Tt will be remembered that the congrega- 
tion of St. Luke and the Epiphany decided’ 
not to enter into the proposed merger with 
Holy Trinity parish last May. 

“For the past three years the Rev. Mr. 
Harris has been adviser in religion at Har- 
vard University, a position which has given 
him exceptional opportunities for work among 
young people.” 


The Rev. Mr. Harris will serve for the 
present as minister in charge, the former 
rector, Dr. Steele, having been elected rec- 
tor emeritus last June. 


——_——_ 


Unemployed Men Form 
Large Congregation 


Derroir—Congregations of 400 unem- 
ployed men gather in Mariners’ Church, 
the headquarters of the Episcopal Church 
Missions, each Sunday, according to the 
Rev. George Backhurst, superintendent. 

From these men has been developed a 
choir of a dozen men. Some of these men 
sang in boy choirs years ago, but have been 
out of touch with the Church for a long 
time. 

One of the men made an altar for the 
chapel, another made a processional cross, 
and another a pair of standard lights for 
the sanctuary. 

At the weekly Thursday celebrations 
they sing the service without an organ ac- 
compare and also the Litany on Fri- 

ays. 


“We do wish to develop this phase of our 
work,” said the Rev. Mr. Backhurst. “The 
men are so anxious to do the thing right that 
they want vestments. We have none. Will 
some church donate discarded choir vest- 
ments? We are used to left-offs, and would be 
very grateful to receive them. Our men have 
been invited to sing in other institutions, but 
naturally they are very self-conscious about 
their clothes, and, as they say, they want to 
do the service right. 

“Parcels may be sent collect to Episcopal 
City Mission, 20 West Woodbridge street, 
Detroit, Mich., and will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged by me.” 
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Russian Church’s 
Divisions Continue 


Archbishop Sergius, Acting Patriarch, 
Attempts to Relieve Suspicions of 
Soviet Government 


By Canon W. A. WicRAM 


ONDON—The divisions of the Russian 
Church, both in that tormented land 
and among the exiles, still continue. 
Readers will know that the Archbishop 
Sergius of Nijni-Novgorod is acting as 
Patriarch, in the face of endless difficul- 
ties in Russia, while the exiles are divided 
into two parties. These are the ultra- 
royalists, under the staunch old Bishop 
Anthony of Kiev who now resides at 
Karlowitz (or Karlovci) in Jugoslavia, 
and the moderates, who recognize Eu- 
logius, the prelate now in Paris, as their 
head. 

The acting Patriarch Sergius is anxious 
to do something to relieve the political 
suspicions which are one reason, or per- 
haps one excuse, for the anti-religious 
policy of the Soviet government, and so to 
relieve the position of Christians in Russia. 
For this reason he has written to Arch- 
bishop, or Exarch, Anthony, giving him in- 
structions either to return to what is, after 
all, his proper diocese in Russia, or, if he 
cannot do that, to reconcile himself with 
Archbishop Eulogius. 


NOT LIKELY TO RETURN 


Naturally, Archbishop Anthony is not 
likely to return to Russia, for he would 
meet his death at once if he did, nor will 
he recognize the spiritual rights of any 
bishop who has, to his thinking, put him- 
self outside the true Church by recognizing 
the Soviet government. Nor is he likely, 
one fears, to take any steps to end a 
dispute in which each side is persuaded 
that he is acting on principle, and to recon- 
cile himself with Eulogius. Nothing but 
death seems likely to bring about that 
reconciliation. 

The acting Patriarch Sergius, hardly 
expecting Anthony to obey his orders, has 
also communicated with the Patriarch 
Barnabas of Jugoslavia, concerning these 
bishops of the “Karlowitz party.” He 
points out that by law, now that they have 
left their own dioceses, they have no ec- 
clesiastical status, and that their claim to 
rule all the “Church of the Exiles” only 
does harm to the Church in its struggle 
in Russia. Hence he suggests that they 
are abusing the hospitality that Serbia is 
showing them by these political activities, 
and they really ought to regularize their 
own position by submitting to Archbishop 
Eulogius who, having been consecrated 
as Bishop of the Russian exiles, has a 
stronger ecclesiastical position than them- 
selves, and incidentally ought to connect 
also their own position towards himself, 
the acting Patriarch of Russia. 

If nothing is done to secure these ends, 
he may be obliged to issue a sentence of 
suspension against them all, and in the 
meantime he begs the Patriarch Barnabas 
to act as mediator. 
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English Bishop Insists 
Days of ““My Lord’? Over 


BristoL, ENcLanp—The Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Salisbury Woodward, Bishop of 
Bristol, has asked his flock to cease call- 


ing him “My Lord.” 

“In the old days, when bishops were 
amicable scholars living in dignified 
ease apart from the clergy, such titles 
were perhaps not inappropriate, but, 
thank God, things are different now,” 
he said. 


Arizona Conference Has 
Attendance of Over 100 


Clergy and Laity Spend Two Weeks 
On Mountain Near Prescott 


Prescott, Artz.—The annual vacation 
conference of the clergy and laity of Ari- 
zona gathered here among the tall pines 
recently for two weeks of mental, spiritual, 
and physical exercises. The conference, on 
the Church’s own 18-acre mountain prop- 
erty, had an attendance of more than 100. 

Among the conference leaders were Miss 
Mabel Lee Cooper, Miss Helen Wright, 
national Girls’ Friendly Society worker, 
the Rt. Rev. Robert B. Gooden, D.D., Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Los Angeles, and the 
Rt. Rev. Walter Mitchell, Bishop of 


Arizona. 


——_@——_ 


Larger Attendance of Boys 
At Conference in Vermont 


BuRLINGTON, VT.—The diocesan young 
people’s conference just ended at Rock 
Point taxed the accommodation almost to 
the limit. The conference has grown so 
rapidly during the three short years since 
its commencement, that it has more than 
justified the hopes of the Bishop and those 
who were responsible for its inauguration. 

This year there were many excellent 
things about the conference, but perhaps 
the remarkable increase in the proportion 
of boys was the most noticeable, the in- 
crease in total numbers being more than 
25 per cent. 

In addition to the excellent and popular 
courses given by the new faculty members, 
Miss Letitia Stockett and the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Sherman, the evening programs 
proved to be very popular and profitable. 


SS 


Iolani School, Honolulu, Adds 
New Department in Fall Term 


Hono.tutu—lolani School, at the be- 
ginning of the fall term, will add an en- 
tirely new department of work. Courses 
will be given in woodwork, mechanical 
drawing, and architectural drafting. 

Henry L. Artau is to be the instructor. 
He is a mechanical engineer with special 
training in the United States and England. 
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VERSATILITY 


WEBSTER says the word versatility 

means ... ‘‘many-sided ... ability 
to turn with ease from one thing to 
another’’. The Pilgrim Press is above 
all things versatile in the service it 
renders in the furtherance of religious 
education. Our ‘Personalized Ser- 
vice’ gives you book recommenda- 
tions on ANY subject. It gets for you 
quickly, conveniently and at lowest 
cost any book published. Bibles, 
Lesson Materials, Church School Sup- 
plies.and Equipment, Bulletin Boards, 
a competent advisory service on reli- 
gious educational problems... in fact, 
anything pastors and church workers 
might need in their work is available. 
Test the value... enjoy the helpfulness 
of thisspecializedservice. Write today. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Dept. L-9, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOVIS C. TIFFANY 


Sy UW ByStOy S 
CORPORATION 
46 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 


NEW YORK . 


SIP INE 1D) IG IBN SS 


WINDOWS & MOSAICS 
CHVRCH DECORATION 
INDOOR MEMORIALS 
OVTDOOR MEMORIALS 
WE IN WAS TO) IE OW IMS 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


OBJECTS — ist. Intercessory Prayer; i. for 
the dying; ii. for the repose of the Souls of 
Deceased Members of all the Faithful Departed. 
2. To provide furniture for burials, according 
to the use of the Catholic Church, so as to set 
forth the two great doctrines of the ‘“Commu- 
nion of Saints’? and the ‘Resurrection of the 
Body.” 3. The publication and distribution of 
literature pertaining to the Guild. The Guild 
consists of the members of the Anglican Church, 
and of Churches in open Communion with her. 
For further information address the secretary 
and treasurer. 

T. E. SMITH 


182 Congress Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Memorial Windows 


When the noble craft known as Stained Glass is before you 
for consideration, you will be greatly interested in seeing 
photographs of my recent windows - - - - - - Some of 
them arein the form of color photographic transparencies. 


CHARLES J. CONNICK Nine tanconts ss: 


Awarded gold medal by Panama Pacific Exposition , 
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T+ Mecrology T 


“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


A. H. LOCKE, PRIEST 


Grossrt ILE, Micu.—The Rev. A. H. 
Locke, retired priest of the diocese of 
Michigan, died August 21st at his home 
here. 

The Rev. Mr. Locke was born in 
Augusta, Me., September 26, 1852. He 
studied in Harvard University and in Ber- 
lin, Germany. He was ordained to the 
diaconate in 1876 and to the priesthood in 
1878 by Bishop Neely. He married Mary 
Frances Sabaton in 1896. 

The Rev. Mr. Locke was connected with 
various parishes in the United States, in- 
cluding the parish in Hastings, Mich.; 
Camden, Me.; St. Luke’s, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y.; Trinity Church, Fort Edward, 
N. Y.; St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Trinity Church, Hudson, Mich.; and St. 
James’ Church, Grosse Ile, from which 
he resigned to retire in 1912. 

paae aed 
GEORGE E. SWAN, PRIEST 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—The Rev. George 
Edward Swan, D.D., rector emeritus of 
St. Luke’s Church, Monrovia, and _his- 
toriographer of the diocese of Los Angeles, 
died at the Good Samaritan Hospital 
August 6th, at the age of 79. 

Born in Chelmsford, England, in 1854, 
Dr. Swan came to America at the age 
of 19. He graduated from Seabury Di- 
vinity School and received his B.D. in 
1880. The same school conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1927. 

Following graduation Dr.. Swan went 
to Fergus Falls, Minn., to take charge of 
a mission and work among the Sioux 
Indians. He was rector of St. John’s 
Church, Moorehead, Minn., 1881-87; dean 
of the pro-cathedral in Indianapolis 1887- 
91; principal of the Indianapolis School 
for Girls 1891-95. Since that time he has 
lived in California, being rector of St. 
Mark’s, Berkeley, where he built the pres- 
ent church, dean of the pro-cathedral in 
Sacramento, and rector of St. Mark’s, 
Upland. In 1915 he retired because of ill 
health. Recovering, he took up active work 
again in 1921, when he became rector of 
St. Luke’s, Monrovia, where he built a 
beautiful church costing $50,000. He re- 
tired in 1927. He was a delegate to the 
General Convention of 1889 and 1907. 

Dr. Swan married Miss Marion E. C. 
Hawley in 1888 and she survives him, as 
does his son, Fletcher J. Swan, and daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Livingston Porter, both of Pasa- 
dena. 
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THE CHINESE CHURCH has its own 
men and women with college and seminary 
and post-graduate training. It needs from 
abroad, besides financial help, a few lead- 
ers with professional training in religious 
education, to help conserve the past labors 
of the Church, to help produce teaching 
materials, to help develop a leadership 
for religious education. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


JAMES POWELL & SONS 


(W hitefriars) Sd. Et. 1680 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


STAINED 


GLASS 


Distributor: 


PAUL S. BUCK 
724FifthAve.,NewY orkCity 


The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 


(American Branch) 

Objects: 1. The honor due to the Person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood; 2. Mutual and special Interces- 
sion at the time of and in union with the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice; 3. The promotion of the Catholic 
and primitive law of receiving the Holy Commu- 
nion fasting. 

A leaflet is sent to each associate monthly con- 
taining intercessions for those objects and for 
other objects for which the prayers of the Con- 
fraternity may be asked. For further information 
concerning membership, address 

REV. W. M. MITCHAM, Secretary-General, 
607 Forest Street, Orange, N. J. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
AND 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


BELLS 
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Lives of the Saints and 
Christian Heroes 


Athletes 
of God 


By 
FR. HUGHSON, O.H.C. 


Vivid accounts of the holiness 
of God’s Saints. A life of a 
Saint for each day in the year. 


Cloth, $2.50 


Holy Cross Press 
West Park, N. Y. 


Edwin S. Gorham, Inc. 


Publishers and Distributors of 
Church Literature and Art 
Vestments, oe Altar Linens, Altar 
Bread and Vessels. 

Information on request. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


18 West 45th Street, New York 


RAVELERS who 

are accustomed to 
the best find here every 
possible comfort, con- 
venience, and_ refine- 
ment. 


Surprisingly 
Low Rates 


Finest cuisine—Club 
breakfasts, regular 
luncheons and dinners, 
and a la carte service. 


OVERLOOKING 
EXCLUSIVE 
GRAMERCY PARK 


<— 
- 
_ 
. 
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o 
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a 
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HOTEL 


GRAMERCY PARK 


52 Gramercy Park North, N. Y. 


One block from Church Missions House 
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Diocese of Chicago 
Signs Under NRA 


Other Church Organizations Pre- 
paring to Meet Requirements— 
Bishops to Attend Celebration 


HIcCAGO—T he National Recovery 
é Act sign appears now at Chicago 

diocesan headquarters. The code was 
signed on behalf of the Diocesan Council 
and its employes. The Episcopal Church 
is said to be the first of the city-wide 
Church organizations in Chicago to sign 
the code. 

Other Church organizations are under- 
stood to be taking steps toward meeting 
the requirements of the general code and 
coming within the same. 


BISHOPS TO ATTEND STADIUM SERVICE 


Ten or 12 bishops are expected to be 
present at the Oxford Movement Cen- 
tenary celebration service at the Chicago 
Stadium, September 29th. All the bishops 
in the province of the Midwest have been 
invited to participate. 

The Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D.D., of New York, will preach at the 
service and the Rt. Rev. George Craig 
Stewart, D.D., will officiate. More than 
11,000 tickets have been requested thus 
far, according to the Rev. Harold Holt, 
rector of Grace Church, Oak Park, chair- 


man of the arrangements committee. 


FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 


What is said to be one of the largest 
religious parliaments ever held is as- 
sembling in Chicago. It is the World Fel- 
lowship of Faiths, held in connection with 
the World’s Fair. 

The committee in charge of plans, 
headed by Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
of the Methodist Church, reports that 
102 creeds and sects are represented. 


NEWS NOTES 

Bishop Stewart has sailed from Ireland 
for home and will be in Chicago within a 
week or 10 days. 

The Girls’ Friendly Society of the diocese 
is planning a conference of its members 
September 16th. 

St. Bartholomew’s choir presented a pro- 
gram at the Hall of Religions at the World’s 
Fair August 20th. 

——_@——_— 
Libertyville, Ill., Church to 
Celebrate 25th Anniversary 


LiperTYVILLE, I1LxL.—St. Lawrence’s 
Church is making plans to celebrate the 
25th anniversary of its founding Septem- 
ber 17th. The Rt. Rev. George Craig 
Stewart, D.D., the archdeacons, and the 
former rectors of the parish will partici- 
pate in the day’s program. A reunion of 
former members of the parish and a 
dinner and reception will be other features. 
George Burridge is chairman of arrange- 
ments. Dudley B. McNeil, of Elgin, re- 
cently was appointed in charge of this 
church, succeeding the Rev. J. Russell 
Vaughan, now chaplain of St. Mary’s 
Home, Chicago. Mr. McNeil will take 
up his studies for holy orders at Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary this fall. 
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Rector and Young People 
From Diocese of Newark 
Visit Virginia Missions 

HawtTnHorne, N. J.—A_ 1,300-mile 
automobile trip was taken from July 31st 
to August 10th by the Rev. Frederick J. 
Warnecke, rector of St. Clement’s Church, 
Hawthorne, and 11 members of his par- 
ish, principally members of the Young 
People’s Fellowship. 

After a stop at Washington, D. C., they 
went to the Virginia mountains to ob- 
serve the Church’s missionary activities 
there. Following their arrival at Char- 
lottesville, the Ven. Frederick W. Neve, 
D.D., and the Ven. W. R. Mason told 
them the story of the work in the Blue 
Ridge archdeaconry. 

While on their trip the group visited 
eight missions and had informal talks with 
those connected with them, thus gaining 
a direct knowledge of affairs there. 

see. © 


Home for Convalescents 
Established by Sisters 


Institution to Aid in Continuing Work 
of Toronto Hospital 


Toronto—Realizing the importance of 
convalescent care after discharge from 
hospital, the Sisters of St. John the Di- 
vine have recently established at Aurora 
the nucleus of what they hope will soon 
develop into an adequate and thoroughly 
efficient convalescent home, which will fill 
a long-felt want in connection with their 
hospital work in Toronto. 


x MOWBRAY & C2; 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 
CHOIR OUTFITS 


Copes Chasubles 
Burses Altar Linens 


METAL WORK WOODWORK 


28 Margaret St., LONDON, W. 1, 
and 9 High St., Oxford, England. 


Cassocks 


Surplices 


Stoles Veils 
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KIMBALL 


ORGANS 


Installed in Churches through. 
out the United States. Each 
instrument is an individual 
creation designed for the 
services desired. 
Catalog and information on request. 


W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
Established 1857 


215 Kimball Bldg. © - Chicage 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Em- 
broideries, Silks, Cloths, Fringes 
CLERICAL SUITS 
Hats, Rabats, Collars 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 East 23d St. NEW YORK 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Established 40 years. Church embroideries, exquisite 
Altar linens, ete. Stoles from $6.50. Burse and 
veil from $10. Surplice from $8. Cope from $70. 
Damask Mass set from $60. Silk chasuble from 
$30. Complete line of pure Irish linens and Church 
fabrics by the yard. Embroidered emblems ready 
to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 50 ets. 


L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C., Tel. Wis. 2752. 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


131 E, 47th Street NEW YORK 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


R.GEISSLER.INC 


7 
450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR I0 th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND | 
MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER q D) 


FABRICS + WINDOWS 


281 FOURTH AVENUE 


AY DAY GFOR PRAYER 


The plan of the Woman’s Auxiliary for the observance 
of Armistice Day, November 11, is discussed in detail in 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
for September 


Other features include tributes to Bishop Burleson by the Presiding Bishop, 
Bishop Rogers, Bishop Roberts, Bishop Remington, and others; the story of Brent 
House—“an experiment in friendship”; and articles and pictures of compelling in- 
terest from Mexico, China, the Philippines, and Hawaii, Japan, and the domestic field. 


Subscribe Now, $1 a Year 
Through Your Parish Representative or 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE 


MEMBER 


US, 


WE DO OUR PART 


NEW YORK AN.) \. 
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Church Serbices 


California 


Church of the Advent, San Francisco 
261 Fell Street, HEmlock 0454 
Ravin ne An ViTALIn S.o-)sbge tector 
Sundays, 8, 10, 11 a.m., 8 p.m. ° 
Daily, 7, 7:30, Tues., Fri., Holy Days, 9:30. 


Illinois 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. WiriiaAm Brewster Srosxorr, Rector 
Sunday Masses 8:00, 9:15, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction 7:30 e.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7:30-8:30. 


Massachusetts 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tur Cowxrrty FATHERS 

Sundays: Masses, 7:30 and 9:30 a.m. High 
Mass and Sermon, 11 a.m. Sermon and Benedic- 
tion, 7:30 p.m. 

Week-days: Masses, 7 and 8 a.m. Thursdays 
and Holy Days, 9:30 a.m., also. 

Confessions: Saturdays from 3 to 5 and 7 to 
9 P.M. 


New York 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th Street 
Sundays: Holy Communion, 8 a.m. Morning 


Prayer 10. Holy Communion and Sermon, 11. 
Evening Prayer and Sermon, 4 p.m. 
Week-days: Holy Communion, 7:30 a.m. 


(Saints’ Days, 10). Morning Prayer, 9. Evening 
Prayer, 5 p.m. Organ Recital on Saturdays at 4: 30. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. H.-Prercy Sirver, S.T.D., Rector 

Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a.m. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rev. Granvitte M. Wit tiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 9, and 11 (High Mass). 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions: Thurs., 5 to 6; Sat., 3 to 5, 8 to 9. 


Holy Cross Church, New York 

Avenue C between 3d and 4th Streets 
Sunday Masses 8:00 and 10:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 9-11 a.m.; 7-8:30 p.m. 


Pennsylvania 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 

Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30. 
High Mass and Sermon 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 p.m. 

Daily: 7:00, 9:00, 12:30 and 5:00. 

Confessions: Saturdays 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


Wisconsin 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rey. Arcuiz [. Draxr, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30 and 11:00 (Sung Mass 
and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. Thurs., 6:45 and 9:30. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:15, 7:15-8:15. 
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Canadian Children’s Day 
Observance Significant 


Toronto—Special significance will at- 
tach to the observance of Children’s Day 
in the Canadian Church this year, in view 
of the fact that 1933 is the 150th an- 
niversary of the organizing of the first 
Church school in Canada. It is also the 
25th anniversary of the beginning of or- 
ganized Church school work under the 
General Synod. 


Rates for 
Classified Advertising 


. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 20 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


. Resolutions and Memorials, 3% 
word, including one-line heading. 


. All other classifications, 314 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
414 cts. per word when keyed in our care 
to be forwarded by us. 


cts. sper 


. Minimum price for one insertion, $1.00. 


. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Born 


Hayrs—To the Rey. and Mrs. James Les- 
lie Hayes of St. Mary’s Church, Provo, Utah, a 
son, James Lestiz Hayes, II. The birth was on 
August 15th at St. Mark’s Hospital, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Died 


Rusu—On, August 17, 1933, at the Severn 
Apartments, Louisa, daughter of the late George 
and Mary Graham Bowdoin and widow of Mur- 
ray Rusu of Philadelphia. Funeral services on 
Saturday, August 19th, at St. James the Less, 
Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Pa., at 3:30 


P.M. 


Memorials 


Stuart Hicoins 
Hiccins_ departed 


AGNES 


Acnes STuarr 
September 3, 1929. 
May she rest in peace. 


life 


this 


Joseph Warren Lyon 
In loving memory of JosEpH Warren Lyon, 
entered life eternal August 12, 1932. Beloved 
husband, son, and brother of Mary R. Lyon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank W. Lycn, and family.” 
“O happy saints! forever blest 
At Jesus’ feet, how safe your rest.” 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr, 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Sarvr 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 


Altar bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


General 


EPISCOPAL DEACONESS HOUSE. Apply to 
Deaconess Laura, 542 S, Boyle Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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BOARDING 


General—Continued 


HOLY CROSS HOUSE, 300 East Fourth Street, 

New York. A boarding house for working girls, 
under care of Sisters of St. John Baptist. Attrac- 
tive sitting room and roof. Terms $7.00 per week 
including meals. Apply to the Sisrrr 1N CHARGE. 


VINE VILLA: “Tue Houser spy THE SIDE OF 

tue Roap.” Attractive rooms with excellent 
meals in exclusive Los Angeles home. Near Hotel 
Ambassador. Address, Vine Vitra, 684 S. New 
Hampshire Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Prices $25.00 
to $35.00 per week. 


WORLD FAIR VISITORS accommodated in 

Church home in Evanston, Ill. Two large rooms, 
garage. Convenient to transportation. Rates reason- 
able. Address, L-948, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, Bergen 

Co., New Jersey. Stsrers or St. Joun Baptist. 
For women recovering from acute illness or for 
rest. Private rooms $10-$15. Age limit 60. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the StsrerR IN CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. Referencesi required. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 
for the distribution of Church Literature by 
mail. Return postage the only expense. For cata- 
log and other information address Lenpine Li- 
BRARY, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


CHURCH EMBROIDERIES, Altar Hangings. 
Vestments, Altar Linens, Surplices, etc. Only 
the best material used. Prices moderate. Catalogue 
on application to THe Sisters or St. JoHN THE 
Divine, 28 Major St., Toronto, Canada. 


MARY FAWCETT COMPANY to all customers. 

Present rise in Sterling forecasts higher prices 
for all imported linen. We offer stocks at ‘Economy 
List.” Buy now advantageously. 812 BrrKEeLEy 
Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Clerical 


EXPERIENCED PRIEST, SINGLE, musician, 

successful in parish and choir work, available 
September 15th as curate or locum tenens. Best 
references. Address, N-958, care. Ture Livine 
CuurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRIEST DESIRES POSITION, permanent or 
temporary. Stipney Dixon, Elkton, Md. 


Miscellaneous 


DEACONESS AVAILABLE. Experience: Parish 
Work, Religious Education, Institutional. D-957, 
Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIDDLE-AGED CHURCHWOMAN desires po- 
sition as companion or housekeeper, willing to 
do light housework. Address, Box 124, Kent, Conn. 


RETREAT 


WEST PARK, N. Y.—A retreat for priests and 
candidates for Holy Orders will be given by 
Dr. L. C. Lewis at Holy Cross, beginning Monday 
evening, September 18th, and closing Friday morn- 
ing, September 22d. No charges. Address the 
GuestMmasTErR, Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y. 


_ aration for College. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


California 


THE BISHOP'S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for girls. 
Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern 
equipment. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, Board of Trustees. 


Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


District of Columbia 


ational Cathedral School 


RESIDENT AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Thorough prep- 
General Course with special emphasis in 
Music, Art, and Dramatics. The Bishop of Washington, 
President Board of Trustees. Miss MABEL B. TURNER, 
A.B., A.M., Principal. Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


Maryland 


1832 HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 1933 


The Maryland Diocesan School for Girls. Accredited. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Art. Modern equipment and methods. Reasonable 
rates. Athletics. Riding. Address: Principal, 
LAURA FOWLER, A.B., Box L, Reisterstown, Md. 


New Hampshire 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Preparation for life as well as for college. 
Music, Dramatics, Household Arts. Winter Sports. 
MRS. CLINTON A. McLANE, Principal, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 
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New Jersey 


St. Mary’s Hall 


Episcopal boarding school for girls. College prepa- 
ration emphasized. General, Secretarial courses. 
Music, art. Capable sympathetic teachers. Simple, 
wholesome school life. Supervised sports, riding, 
golf, swimming. Lower school. 97th year. Moderate 
cost. Write for Catalog. 


EDITH M. WELLER B.S., Principal, Box E, Burlington, N. J. 


on the 
Delaware 


New York 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Geneva, New York 


Co-ordinate with Hobart College. Four year 
Liberal Arts Course leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S 

For catalog and information address 


Faye Huntington Klyver, Ph.D., Dean. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


Established 1877 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSES 


MIRIAM A. BYTEL 


Principal 


GARDEN CITY, Long Island, 


Nov Ye 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT ST. GABRIEL 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the care of the Sisters of Saint Mary. 
College preparatory and general courses. New 
modern fireproof building. Extensive recreation 
grounds. Separate attention given to young chil- 
dren. For catalog address The Sister Superior. 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
Continued 


Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Under the care of Sisters of St. Mary. An Epis- 
copal school for girls, on North Shore of Lake 
Michigan, one hour from Chicago. College prepara- 
tory and general courses. Music. Art. Domestic 
Science, Outdoor and indoor sports. Elementary 
grades. Progressive methods used. 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


New York 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL IN NEW YORK 


Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) 405 W. 34th Street. 
Accredited. School of Nursing, three years. Major 
subject children. Adult, maternity and public health 
nursing in affiliated hospitals. Single rooms. Full 
maintenance. Write for booklet. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


New York 


DE VEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


An accredited and long established 
school that has sent many well pre- 


pared boys to college. Modern fire- 
proof dormitory; excellent plant; 
substantial table; moderate rates. 


For copy of catalogue address 


Rev. Wm. S. Barrows, D.D. 


Headmaster ; 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 


jx BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the Close. 
Fee—$250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue arid information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


TRINITY SCHOOL 
139 WEST 91st STREET, New York 
FOUNDED 1709 
Primary, Grammar and High 
Schools—Prepares for All Colleges 
225th Year Begins Monday, Sept. 25th 


Nova Scotia 


An Old School with a New Vision 


KING’S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Est. 1788 Windsor 
A Residential Chureh School for Boys. Boys 
from 8 to 18. ‘‘Manhood, Learning, Gentleness.”’ 
Terms moderate. A limited number of exhibitions 
for sons of the clergy. One hundred and forty- 
sixth year begins September 19th. Apply to 
CHARLES SCOTT, Headmaster 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
Continued 


Virginia 


BECKFORD SCHOOL 


EDINBURG, VIRGINIA 


A school for younger boys. Second grade 
through Junior High School. On modern farm 
in Shenandoah Valley. Limited enrolment. Fifty 
dollars monthly. 


EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, Headmaster 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Massachusetts 


Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Affiliation with Harvard University offers 
opportunities in allied fields, such as phi- 
losophy, psychology, history, sociology, ete. 

For catalog address the Dean 


New York 


Che General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 4 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. , 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


ADDRESS ZTHE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


Virginia 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 


COLLEGE FOR MEN 


New York 


ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


Founded 1860 


A College of Arts, Letters and Sciences 
incorporated in the educational system of 


Columbia University 


and conferring the University degree. Officially of 
the Episcopal Church but with no ecclesiastical re- 
striction in the selection of its student body. 

St. Stephen’s combines the advantages of uni- 
versity education with small college simplicity, in- 
expensiveness and close faculty contact. It is 
equipped to teach men planning to go into busi- 
ness, into post-graduate schools of medicine, law, 
journalism or theology, or into classical, scientific, 
social or literary research. 4 

Fees: Tuition, $360; furnished lodgings, $150; 
board in Hall $250. Competitive scholarships, cer- 
tain bursaries and a limited number of remunera- 
tive positions are available for deserving students. 


Address: The Registrar, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. (Barrytown, N. Y. Central R.R.) or The 
Treasurer, 555 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Christian Nurture Series 


The Christian Nurture Series of Church school lessons, edited by the Department 
of Religious Education of the National Council, is the result of years of experiment and 
patient study by persons éxperienced in Church teaching and in child psychology. L teas 
planned to meet the growing experience of children from kindergarten through high 
school. The series follows a well-ordered plan interpreting the child’s experience in the 
light of Christian teaching so that in the end the Church may expect of her young people 
intelligent Churchmanship. 


The materials provided for the series are rich and 
varied, though they may be reduced to a minimum of 
a Teacher’s Manual for each class where economy is 
necessary. These manuals are published for all courses, 
bound in attractive cloth and also a cheaper copy in 
paper binding. These contain, besides the lessons, a 
carefully prepared introduction of helps for the teacher, 
including a study of the psychological characteristics 
and development of the child at the age for which the 


A complete program of education . . . valuable in 
its unity. Each course is a step in the ladder and fits 
into the scheme of the whole. It is not a patchwork of 
individual courses worked out by individual teachers, 
who may or may not be equipped to decide upon a 
course for a given class. Its careful and detailed aids 
to teaching make it almost “fool-proof” in the hands of 


an inexperienced teacher if she is willing to follow di- 


rections, and at the same time it gives infinite oppor- 
tunity for variation and enrichment in application by 
the experienced and resourceful teacher. It is a sys- 
tematic and unified plan of graded education.* 


course is intended. This is particularly valuable as an 
aid in dealing with the class, as it enables the teacher 
to know both how to appeal to the children and what 
to expect from them.* 


* Deaconess Katharine Putnam 


The Courses in the Christian Nurture Series 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT (Ages 4 and 5) 
Course A—The Fatherhood of God, 
Course B—Our Father’s Gifts. 


JUNIOR HIGH DEPARTMENT (Ages 12, 13, 
and 14) 


Course 7—The Life of Our Lord 
Course 8—The Long Life of the Church 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT (Ages 6, 7, and 8) 
Course 9—Our Church and Her Mission 


Course 1—Trust in God 
Course 2—Obedience to God 
Cee OT An SENIOR HIGH DEPARTMENT (for either . high 
school or college age). These courses of study 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT (Ages 9, 10, and 11) 
Course 4—God’s Great Family 
Course 5—The Christian Seasons 


Course 6—Church Worship and Membership 


may be used in any desired order. 


The Work of the Holy Spirit in the Church 

Our Bible 

Winning the World for Christ 

Building the City of God, by the Rev. Harold Holt 


The Creed and Christian Convictions 


ALTERNATIVE COURSE FOR THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
Course J-2—Adventures in Church Worship, by 
the Very Rev. Maurice Clarke. 


@ Full description and prices in the New Morehouse Church School Material Catalogue. Send for a copy. ° 


MEMBER 


Morehouse Publishing Co., 1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee #.% 
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